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Fig. 9.— Hall Stand. 
a crown in sheet iron or carved red copper furnished with twelve 
lamps, surrounded by gems of red glass, like a brijliant surround- 
ed by rubies and an egg-shaped lantern beneath, also in carved 
metal, bearing six lamps. The windows lighting the staircase are 
of clear glass with a few small ornaments in a greenish blue, or 
topaz near the top. 

Finally we see in Fig. 18 the stairs reaching the vestibule of 
the first floor. In the centre of this vestibule is the door to' the 
boudoir decorated in a style somewhat similar to that of the 
drawing-room. On each side of this door are shown two small 
etag^res decorated with iron work and painting. 

The remainder of this wall may be occupied by bric-a-brac, 
arms, and collections of curios arranged according to the taste 
of owner. [To be continued.) 



THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 

THE unique organization known as " The Associated Artists" 
is an evolution of ** The Decorative Art Society," of New 
York, which was founded by Mrs. Candace "Wheeler in 1877, 
who was the head and soul of the enterprise. This lady also 
became associated with several prominent New York ladies in 
forming the New York Woman's Exchange, a totally distinct in- 
stitution, the object of which was to find an outlet for the art work 
produced by the women, the supply of which was inexhaustible, 
but there was no regular organization for the disposal of the goods. 
The New York Woman's Exchange 329 Fifth Avenue, is the parent 
society of a thousand and one Woman's Exchanges that have 
sprung up all over the country, and the idea of which has even 
extended to other countries. 

The Decorative Art Society of New York was an organiza- 
tion of professional artists. These were Louis Tiffany, Samuel 
Coleman, Lockwood De Forest, and Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 
Mr. Tiffany presided over the department of stained glass as ap- 
plied to interior decoration, and the immense development of 
American stained glass is largely due to Tiffany, and LaFarge, 
who in their specialties stand in the front rank. 

Mr. Samuel Coleman, the artist, had charge of the interior 
decoration. Mr. De Forest devoted himself to furniture and in- 



terior fittings, while the department of textile embroideries was 
attended to by Mrs. Wheeler. This combination lasted for several 
years, and achieved unbounded success. At the end of that 
time Mrs. Wheeler became convinced that there was plenty of 
room for an independent business in art textiles and decorative 
stuffs. It presented a good opportunity for discovering if women 
had sufficient business ability to carry on a manufacturing in- 
dustry by themselves, and, in consequence, the Decorative Art 
Society became disolved. ^ 

Mr. Tiffany continued the business of stained glass, which 
has been with him a great success. Mr. Coleman retired to his 
beautiful Newport home, to devote himself as a painter, to crea- 
tions of delicate fancy. Mr. De Forest went to India and made 
a fine collection of old wood carvings. He had found that the 
art of wood carvings in India was all but extinct, but that the 
descendants of the original wood carvers retained sufficient apti- 
tude to copy. His collection of wood carvings aroused the atten- 
tion of the British government to the subject, which was the 
means of giving a great impetus to the art, whereby its products 
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rivalled those of the palmiest days of Dative Indian art. 
The Associated Artists organization, under the management 
of Mrs. Wheeler, manufacture art textiles, brocades, gold and 
silver cloths, and the finest of silk fabrics. The softness of the 
fabric is produced by the avoidance of gums and similar prepar- 
ations in the manufacture of the silk. All the work, except the 
weaving, is done by women, including the designing. The best 
designers are Irish and Swedish girls. In addition to silk 
fabrics, great attention is paid to the application of artistic de- 
signs on cheap materials. For example, Sea Island cotton pro- 
duces a long-piled soft plush, to which the best designs can be 
applied with all the lustre of silk. Chintzes are printed on un- 
bleached American cotton, with charming effects. Blue and 
brown denims are transformed into decorative prints by extract- 
ing the color according to a specific design by means of a weak 
acid. Shadow silk is one of the specialties of the Associated 
Artists. The designs 
are woven into the 
body of the fabric in 
such a manner as to 
produce a hazy, misty 
outline, that seems 
more like the shadow 
of a design, than a de- 
bign itself, hence the 
term ''shadow silks." 
The artistic value of 
this unique fabric con- 
sists in the irridescent 
effects produced by the 
play of light and shade 
upon the shadow pat- 
tern. In the folds of 
the fabric, the pattern 
being seen endwise, 
develops an amazing 
glow of color, which is 
quite different to the 
effect when looked at 
when spread out flat. 
Mrs. Wheeler is 
ably assisted by Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith, 
. whose work as a de- 
corative artist is second 
to none in the country. 
There are three de- 
partments in the busi- 
ness — ^namely, textiles, 
tapestries and em- 
broideries. The em- 
broideries are either 
part of the decorative 
work ordered by archi- 
tects to carry out their 
schemes, or they form 
a part of the schemes 
. of interior decoration 
by the Associated 
Artists. These em- 
broideries are very 
carefully studied, and 
the application of art 
ranges from plush to 
bolting cloth, and from 
bolting cloth to durable 
silk gauze. 

Onteora is the name of a community of cottages erected by 
the Onteora Club in the Catskills. There is an inn at which the 
Club takes its meals, while the members live in separate cottages 
scattered throughout the plantation. Mark Twain, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and others of that ilk, possess charming cottages, all of 
^which have been decorated by the Associated Artists. The idea 
was to provide good things that were cheap, and this motto has 
been carried out in all cases. The best quality of cheese cloth 
has been printed with the most beautiful designs, one pattern 
being a passion flower in two shades of dark blue. The material 
costs fifteen cents a yard plain, and thirty cents a yard when 
decorated. Material of this kind is largely used in draping the 
windows, sashes, etc., in the cottages. The scheme of decoration 
for one of the cottages consists in using cheese cloth draperies 
printed with an all-over nasturtion leaf in bine outlines. This 




'Fig. 11.-— Dooa of Drawing-Room. 



is trimmed and lined with plain white cotton. The floor is 
covered with blue and white rugs. A cheap and effective rug is 
plain denim, which is used wrong side uppermost, with the edge 
turned over showing a white fold. This, when fastened to the 
floor and covered with rugs forms a very refreshing carpet.^ The 
furniture is upholstered in blue denim with a white or very pale 
blue design etched thereon by a process that does not injure the 
fabric in the least, but simply extracts the color. 

Another fabric largely used by the organization in its decor- 
ative schemes is what is known as chamois cloth, a mixture of 
silk and cotton, the silk being woven entirely over one side, ex- 
cepting the design, which is thrown up in cotton, '' Underbrush " 
is the name of the cottage at Onteora occupied by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. The living room is decorated in green and old 
pink curtains. The sash curtains are in cream scrimp with 
multi-colored tassels. The walls are wainscoted with pine, the 

panels being filled with 
tea chest matting, 
while the walls them- 
selves are decorated 
the same material, 
which is very decora- 
tive. The couch covers 
and portieres are in 
green cotton plush, 
while the table covers 
are in old pink cotton 
plush. One of the rugs 
on the floor is green, 
another old pink and 
another a black fur 
rug, the combination 
oeing peculiarly attrac- 
tive. The impression 
of the entire apart- 
ment is fresh, dainty 
and nice. 

Mrs. Wheeler shows 
• a magnificent needle- 
woven tapestry as one 
of the specimens of 
work done in her es- 
tablishment. The cen- 
tre of the tapestry 
contains a panel, the 
subject being wood 
sprites disporting them- 
selves on the limbs of 
trees by the light of 
the moon, designed by- 
Mrs. Keith. There are » 
admirable soft flesh 
tones, while the various 
pictorial effects on the 
scene are patiently and 
laboriously wrought in 
silk in actual needle- 
work by hand, the 
fabric rivaling the 
work done by the 
Orientals. 

Close by on the 
same table on which 
lay this imposing silk 
are several samples of 
shadow silk. One of 
these was a represen- 
tation of cow-slips in pink and green, the shadows showing great 
depths of color. In these fabrics the wealth of color is some- 
thing remarkable. Some are in tones of pink, orange and yellow. 
They are fairly dazzling in their irridescent splendor of lights 
and shadows, and the patterns very much resemble the appear- 
ence of regularly decorated fabrics when seen under water, 
the shimmering hazyness being most peculiar ^and very decora- 
tive. 

There are also shown a pair of porti6res that have been 
made specially to order for the dining-room of Mr, D. Guggen- 
heim of 23 West 42nd street. New York City. These portieres are 
a combination of dark green velvet and silk canvas, on which is 
appliqued a frieze of gold cloth, hatched diagonally with lines 
of dark blue velvet The lower part of the curtains are covered 
with widely scattered discs of gold cloth to which are ap- 
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plied the heads of dolphins with scroll effects, in various tones 
of blue and green silk velvet. The field of the curtains is further 
decorated with scrolls and lines of gold thread, silk and velvet 
applique. 

Another magnificent portiere is formed of irridescent Beyrout 
silk, heavily bordered with green plush. In the upper part of 
the panel are two fighting dragons, appliqued"in a bewildering 
mosaic of silk ^ plush, each separate piece of | plush not being 
larger than a five cent piece, which is fastened to the curtain 
either with silk or gold 
thread stitching. All 
shades of blue and 
green and pink, with 
yellow and gold are 
represented. The dra- 
gons are in a fighting 
mood with extended 
wings and claws, and 
the legs are outlined 
in green silk, and filled 
with applied brown 
plush and gold cloth. 
It is a magnificent 
fabrication. 

Other notable tapes- 
tries have been made 
by the Associated 
Artists, the subjects 
being taken from 
American historjr and 
literature. The Haw- 
thorne tapestries are 
four in , number* A 
tapestry made for Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt had 
the design of the 
Elements, while for 
Gov. Alger the tapes- 
try represented Reap- 
ing. Mr. Potter Palmer 
possesses one of their 
best works, represent- 
ing peacocks feeding, 
the scene being laid at 
Hadden Hall, a charm- 
ing English country 
seat. Not only do the 
Associated Artists 
manufacture decora- 
tive fabrics of all kinds, 
but ^ they also take 
charge of the entire 
interior decoration of 
houses, using instead 
of paint, or other 
materials, textile fab- 
rics exclusively. This 
work is carried out 
under the supervision 
of Mr. Dunham Whee- 
ler, son of Mrs. Whee- 
ler. 

It will be interest- 
ing to our decorative 
readers to know just 
how a house has been 
thus decorated. The 
mansion belonging to 
Mr. E. J. Eames, 59 
Plerrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, has been 
recently decorated by 
our firm of artists. 

The woodwork of the drawing-room is finished in a gray tint, 
the walls being covered with Spanish brocade, the design being 
an arabesque of pomegranates. 

The furniture is covered with a gold cloth fabric in gray 
green, which harmonizes with the walls very beautifully. This 
fabric is fifty inches wide, and is extremely rich and heavy, pro- 
ducing an intensely rich and elegant effect. The window cur- 
tains are in Spanish brocade, the pattern being similar to that 
of the walls. There are sash curtains of thin light yellow silk. 




The carpet is a plain gray green velvet, while the rugs are iiJ 
old pink. The portiferes are of silk canvas embroidery in a pink 
tone, with the conventionalized thistle wrought thereon. The 
walls have a dado of wood finished in gray green. The ceiling 
is tinted with a delicate pink, and has hand scrolled traceries in 
plastic applique. 

The dining room is in oak. There is a dado of oak panels, 
each panel being filled with gold cloth. The waUs are covered 
with panels of gold cloth. The frieze is filled with gold cloth with a 

painted design of fes- 
toons of grapes. Each 
panel is stained with 
a design of fruits. There 
is a hardwood . floor 
covered with an Orien- 
tal rug with a blue 
centre. The furniture" 
is covered with blue 
mohair plush, the 
window hangings being 
in J'lorentine silk with 
velvet appliqu^. The 
mantel piece is of 
modern design in oak. 
It is quite postible 
to decorate apartments 
entirely with textile 
fabrics, and we think 
that the most sumptu- 
ous of modern apart- 
ments are those in 
which the walls at 
least, have a silk bro- 
cade, which in design 
and color harmonizeb 
with carpets, uphol- 
stery and draperies. 

The Associat ed 
Artists are, perhaps, 
the one institution in 
the country that is 
doing most to elevate 
the taste of the people 
in matters of interior 
decoration. While de- 
corators, each in their 
own locality may pro- 
duce very beautiful 
decorative schemes, 
and wall paper manu- 
facturers may turn out 
still more beautiful 
papers, yet the palm 
for decorative effects 
must be conceded to 
those who make a busi- 
ness of spreading tex- 
tile fabrics throughout 
the country, which are 
at the head of decor- 
ative materials. 



Fig. 12.— Main Stairway. 



UNITY, perfect 
agreement in all the 
parts of a design ; har- 
mony and order. These 
qualities are best ar- 
rived at by the judici- 
ous use of the principle 
of contrast ; unity is 
often a characteristic 
of designs that are very 
monbtonouSjSO by itself 

it will scarcely render a design pleasing as a whole; variety 

must be added to unity in order to effect this. 

THE DECORATOR AND FURNISBER answers every question on the 
subject of Interior Decoration. It is a lavishly illustrated naonllily 
Art Journal, devoted to Decorative Art and Art Furnishings, giving infor- 
mation on the Correct Use of Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, "Wall and 
Ceiling Decorations, Carvings, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Glassware, and 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Decorative Charts and Plans of great value are published in each 
issue, which contains forty pages. Yearly subscription, $4} Single 
copies, 35 cents. Address THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 

150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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